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New Latitudes for the Society 


HERE ARE FEW THINGS more to be desired by any educa- 
1 eee or scientific institution than established outposts where 
additional facts in the sphere of its particular interests are ob- 
tainable. The simile of advance patrols sent out by an army 
advancing into unknown territory may not be too happy a one 
in these parlous times, but no better one comes to mind. In the 
general field of biology, and the more specific field of zoology, 
the frontiers of knowledge still lie over the horizon. No doubt 
they always will. 

For several decades under the brilliant leadership of William 
Beebe, Director of the Tropical Research Department, the 
Society has had a mobile and highly sensitive advance patrol in 
the tropical zones of South America. The greater part of our 
institution’s accomplishments in field research up to this time 
has been due to the inspirational work of this keen observer 
and his staff Che calls himself a student, frequently saying, “I 
am just beginning to learn.”) 

It is good to be able to report that within the past year our 
Society has established a new outpost for scientific work in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming — temperate zone, latitude 44° N. This 
was the center of great activity in field research during the past 
summer and no doubt will continue so throughout the years 
that lie ahead. 

Further, we are now in the process of attempting to estab- 
lish still another outpost. In March, Dr. Alfred Emerson, emi- 
nent zoologist, a Fellow and member of the Scientific Advisory 
Council of the Society, is going to the Belgian Congo, there 
to pursue work in which he himself is particularly interested, 
involving studies of termite societies and certain evolutionary 
problems, but, in addition, to explore on our behalf the possi- 
bilities of the establishment of a research center at or near the 
Equator, latitude zero, where American scientists in collabora- 
tion with those of Belgium and other European countries, can 
work on zoological problems peculiar to the equatorial regions. 
In short, we are reaching out towards new horizons of knowl- 


_ edge and into new latitudes wherein such knowledge may be 


found. 
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By SAMUEL H. ORDWAY, JR. 


N THE extreme northwest corner of the State 

of Washington the Olympic Peninsula em- 
braces a wilderness area, half devastated by waste- 
ful lumbering on private lands, and half pre- 
served in the rare beauty of Olympic National 
Primeval Park — home of the last native herd of 
Roosevelt elk. Legislation is now pending to 
open 56,000 acres of this National Park to 
lumbering. 

Here is the famous Olympic “rain forest.” 
Stratus clouds, forming over the warm Japan 
current in the Pacific, drift in against snow- 
capped mountain peaks in the Park and precipi- 
tate an average rainfall of 142 inches a year to 
nurture this “forest of fantastic appearance and 
huge proportions”* in the valleys of the western 
slopes. Here Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and giant 
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red cedar, moss-covered and jungle-bedded, grow 
to prodigious heights. Some of these trees are 
more than five hundred years old. | 

John Muir called this a forest kingdom unlike 
any other. Among its inhabitants are bear, deer, 
cougar, elk, eagle, raven, bandtailed pigeon, pi- 
leated woodpecker, owls great and small, Hep- 
burn’s rosy finch and the water-ouzel.2 So wild is 
this Olympic area that there is no record of explo- 
ration through the interior until the 1890s. Soon 
after, the lumbermen moved in. 

A Forest Reserve was first established by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in 1897. Lumber interests fought 
this reservation of timber, and Congressional leg- 
islation soon reduced the reserved area by 20%. 
The elk herd was also decreasing. In 1909 Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt created the Mount 
Olympus National Monument for more perma- 
nent protection of the forest and the elk. 


Congress, heeding renewed demands for lum- 
ber and minerals, had cut the Monument area in 


half by 1937. In that year President Franklin D. ~ 


Roosevelt was persuaded to visit the Peninsula 
and observe for himself the unique nature of the 
wilderness which remained, and the wasteful cut- 
ting on unreserved lands.*? ‘The President re- 
turned from his visit in favor of legislation to 

create a Park, which was established in 1938. 

Today the mill owners freely confess that tim- 
ber growth on privately owned lands is no longer 
able to support capacity production of existing 
mills on the Peninsula. Privately owned lumber 
is running out. 

Fearing more drastic legislation, in 1947 the 
National Park Service proposed to transfer to the 
U.S. Forest Service 56,000 acres within the west- 
ern boundary of the Park “to attain a better 
boundary from the standpoint of administration 
and protection.” This acreage contains 24% bil- 
lion board feet of the finest rain forest stumpage. 
H.R. 2750 and 2751 are bills now pending to ef- 
fectuate this transfer.* 

By law, a National Park is set aside to be held 
inviolate for the enjoyment and inspiration of 
this and future generations. A National Forest is 
set aside to be managed under the best possible 
forestry practices for the maintenance of produc- 
tive timber growth and recreation. Established 
Forest Service policy of “sustained yield cutting” 
will make released stumpage gradually available 
for use by local industry. 

Conservation organizations are up in arms 
against the alleged “grab.” Their contentions 
spread all the way from the sentimental “spare 
not a single tree?” through political and economic 
diatribes, to claims that the elk will be exter- 
minated. 

Proponents of the transfer contend that: 

(a) The public does not today begin to use for 
study or recreation the great area of rain for- 
est contained in these 56,000 acres. 

(b) There is ample additional rain forest, which 
will remain in the Park, to serve scientists 
and lovers of wilderness for all time. 

(c) Many of the great trees now in the 56,000 
acres have completed their period of maxi- 
mum growth, are already rotting and fall- 
ing, and the timber in them will be wasted 
unless cut before many years go by. 


(d) These great trees will not last long anyway. 
They are gradually being replaced by the 
“climax crop” of hemlock and silver fir. 

Ce) “Sustained yield management” of this 56,000 
acres in hemlock and silver fir will produce 
enough wood to maintain the present pulp 
industry on the Peninsula for years to come. 

(£) Far from depriving the elk of their winter 


range, cutting, followed by new growth, will 


provide better forage for the elk than they 
now find in the primeval forest. 


F ROM THE viewpoint of the Society’s Conserva- 
tion Division, the ultimate issue is whether 
this particular area of 56,000 acres of wilderness 
will serve a higher usefulness if preserved in a 
National Park for protection of wildlife and for 
study, enjoyment and inspiration of the people, 
or whether it will serve a higher usefulness if 
transferred to the Forest Service to be managed 
as productive forest crop land. The writer had 
occasion to visit the peninsula in August and to 
report his observations. 

1. Here is an area of ruggedness and grandeur — 
of brilliant sunsets above the drifting blue sea 
waters of the Strait and the pounding surf of 
the Pacific; of tall peaks, snow-capped the year 
round; of high alpine valleys, wildflowers, and, 
in the western lowlands, thick jungle-growth 
reaching far inland. 

2. There are now 856,000 acres in the Park, of 
which approximately 300,000, largely in the val- 
leys of the great rivers flowing westward to the 
sea, are “primeval rain forests.” The fact is that 
the 56,000 acres in controversy contain only a 
small portion of the “rain forest” in the Park. 

3. There is at present comparatively little public 
use of most of this rain forest for study and recre- 
ation. Campers and hikers in most cases keep 
close to the roads and trails. They like to observe 
the nature and beauty of the jungle and great 
trees, but comparatively few penetrate far from 
beaten paths. They are interested in fishing the 
streams and in climbing to the high peaks. 

4. The present stand of timber on the 56,000 
acres, if clean cut in small sections annually un- 
der present Forest Service practice, would keep: 
only one of the plywood and saw-timber mills. 
on the Peninsula supplied with its annual needs 
—until the big trees are all felled. 


~ to 
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U. S. Forest Service Photo 


The last native herd of Roosevelt Elk makes its home in the Olympic National Primeval Park. 
Transfer of the area to the Forest Service, with the resultant cutting of timber, will expose the 
Elk to more intensive shooting. These are two Roosevelt Elk calves in the National Forest. 


5. Any form of cutting will soon mean the end 
of the big Douglas firs, Sitka spruce and red cedar 
in this acreage. Hemlock and silver fir are cli- 
max crops and will naturally succeed the Douglas 
on the deep humus of this forest floor. 

6. If the land is to be used for “cropping,” the 
most productive practice would be management 
of the acreage for rapid growth and cut of hem- 
lock and silver fir for pulpwood. Sustained yield 
production of pulpwood — hemlock and silver fir 
—from the 56,000 acres, in addition to yield 
from private lands, would substantially support 
present pulp production on the Peninsula in 
perpetuity. 

7. Cutting practices are presently wasteful. It is 
not considered economical to transport to the 
mills from remote areas 15” trees and poles. They 


are left lying on denuded lands to rot or burn. 
There is no shortage of pulpwood on the Penin- 
sula — merely a shortage of economically avail- 
able pulpwood near the mills. 

8. The-elk do come down onto the 56,000 acres 
to graze — and they do, even today, proceed fur- 
ther on down for winter forage onto farms and 
private forest lands already denuded and growing 
up to brush. They forage best on cut-over lands 
newly grown with thick brush of certain kinds. 
9. No accurate census of elk is taken periodi- 
cally. Majority opinion indicates that the elk 
are decreasing in numbers gradually, due largely 
to hunting which is encouraged by the public 
and farmers. . 

10. There are no insoluble administrative dif- 
ficulties involved in present irregular Park bound- 
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The Black Bear is a fitting, sombre denizen of the fantastic forests of the Olympic National 
Park. This picture reproduces one of the great paintings by Carl Rungius in Society’s collection. 


aries. The Park and Forest Service patrols, and 
joint fire-prevention services, are coordinated and 
such administrative problems as exist will con- 
tinue to exist for one service or the other, or 
both, regardless of transfer of control. 

What, then, is the wisest use of this 56,000 
acres of forest land now and for posterity? The 
writer believes that basic principles of wise re- 
source use establish conclusively that the value 
to be derived from timber cropping on this acre- 
age will be far less than the value derived from 
its preservation as wilderness area. 

Presently standing timber would add but a 
pittance to the supply of forest products which 
the nation now consumes annually and will need 
in the years to come. Under limited cutting, 
such as is permitted by Forest Service practice, 
the present stand would become available at a 
rate of not more than 25 million feet a year. That 
would supply one twenty-eighth of one percent 
of the Nation’s annual saw-timber requirement 
after 1950.° 


This same area, intensively managed and fully 
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stocked, would under most favorable conditions 
eventually yield not more than 50 million board 
feet annually in the climax crop of hemlock and 
silver fir. That is only one fourteenth of one 
percent of the nation’s annual requirements after 
1950 —a small chip in a mighty woodpile! It is 
only a pittance, also, of the pulpwood we now 
consume. 

And a pittance that is not needed! The Forest 
Service states that our indicated annual forseeable 


requirements for forest products can be met by 


intensive application of “reasonably good man- 
agement” on existing farm and forest lands ex- 
cluding lands reserved from cutting in National 
Parks and Monuments.’ Sacrifice of Park trees 
to relieve distressed mills today will delay, rather 
than speed, inauguration of the required program 
of “reasonably good” forest management. Only 
public awakening and aggressive action through- 
out the Nation can achieve in time sustained 
forest production equal to our demand. 

What, by way of contrast, is the value of this 
area as Park preserve? The 56,000 acres con- . 


stitutes a very substantial and rich portion — al- 

most a fifth — of the one fantastic wilderness of 
its kind left to our generation. Future require- 
ments for wilderness, if such wilderness is not 
now preserved, can not be met by “good manage- 
ment” hereafter —nor by heroic efforts of any 
kind. Primeval wilderness is as intangible in its 
origins as life itself. 

Although these ancient Douglas fir and cedar 
giants live beyond maturity and fall, they are not 
wasted. The cycle of their life and death is part 
of an age-old cycle which makes this wilderness 
unique. If we harvest these trees, the lush 
growth, the ground cover and the wildlife of the 
forest will not subsist as they do now. The rot- 
ting hulks of these giants turn to humus, and 
with the minerals of the earth, the rain and the 
moss, become a unity — itself the essence, the life- 
supporting element of this primeval wild. 

Though the area is little used today, Olympic 
isa young Park. More and more people are using 
it each year. Roads and transportation are be- 
ing improved. Visitors will become more used to 
the terrain and will penetrate further and further 
into the forest., As the national population in- 
creases there will be more people who need 
wilderness. 


Americans will need the wilderness, as time 
goes on, and the Olympic Park provides 
rugged, towering heights. This is north slope. 


Without enough wilderness America will 
change. Democracy, with its myriad personali- 
ties and increasing sophistication, must be “fibred 
and vitalized by regular contact with outdoor 
growths — animals, trees, sun warmth and free 
skies — or it will dwindle and pale.” 

That was said sixty-five years ago by Walt 
Whitman, before the Olympic Peninsula had 
been explored, before Americans had need to go 
far West for lumber or for land, for sun warmth 
or free skies. How small then was the compara- 
tive demand upon our life-supporting resources! 
Today we have so many more people — so much 
less wilderness! 

Management of the elk herd is a problem 
based on the total relationship of food, range, 
environment and number of elk on the Peninsu- 
la, and of hunting regulation and control rather 


than of the use made of this particular 56,000 
acres. Nevertheless, all hands agree that to trans- 
fer these acres.to the Forest Service and permit 
cutting of timber on them will expose the elk to 
more intensive shooting in and out of season. 
Game-law enforcement is already a problem on 
the Peninsula. 


1 ‘Olympic National Primeval Park,’’ National Parks Magazine 
#86, July-Sept., 1946, page 25. 

2 Irving Clark, ‘‘Our Olympic Heritage,’’ The Living Wilderness, 
June, 1947, page 6. 

3 "Trouble on Olympus,’’ Sierra Club Bulletin, June, 1947. 

4 ‘The Raid on the Nation's Olympic Forests,’’ Publication #93, 
Emergency Conservation Committee, New York, 1947. 

5 “Potential Requirements for Timber Products in the United 
States,"’ Report #2 from ‘‘A Reappraisal of the Forest Situa- 
tion,’’ U. S. Department of Agriculture — Forest Service, 1946, 
pages 9-12. : 

6 Technical Bulletin #544, ““Yield of Even Aged Stands of Sitka 
Spruce and Western Hemlock,’’ by Walter H. Meyer, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, March, 1937. 


Catch ‘Em Little, Grow ‘Em Bis! 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


HE LARGEST ANIMALS in the world have al- 
A lees been water-dwellers. For eons—while 
great shell-fish, sea-scorpions and armored fishes 
dominated the ancient seas—terrestrial life was 
non-existent or relatively insignificant, but even 
when the land at last was populated with a host 
of crawling and running and flying creatures, the 
waters remained the home of Earth’s real titans. 
That has been true from the prehistoric times of 
the hugest dinosaurs and giant sharks right down 
to today when sea-dwellers are supreme in size— 
fifty-foot squids, ninety-foot proboscis worms, 
hundred-foot whales. 
There are moments when an aquarium man 
wishes there were no monsters of the deep. Their 
very existence is a challenge to his skill in keep- 


ing living things in captivity, and he has a feeling _ 


of frustration when visitors ingenuously ask: “But 
where do you keep the whales?” 

Many years ago the old New York Aquarium 
for a time exhibited two White Whales in its 
large center pool. They were only 10 feet long, 
but they were whales, and they have remained 
in the public’s memory. No doubt they are the 
foundation of the rumor that crops up every now 
and then that we used to keep a mighty whale in 
the Aquarium’s cellar under Battery Park. This 
legendary, subterranean leviathan has plagued 
us almost as much’ as the “mermaid” that some 
people swear they once saw in the Aquarium. 
What the basis of that story is, we have no idea. 

Although truly large whales and a good many 
other aquatic giants must ever remain as unat- 
tainable as the mermaid—for only in his dreams 
can an aquarist imagine them on public exhibition 
—there are several very large fishes that have been 
exhibited in aquariums (as well as some never 
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Giant fishes are always inter- 
esting to Aquarium visitors, so 
we are planning for the largest 
indoor fish-tank in the world. 


yet exhibited) that we hope will some day be liv- 
ing in the tanks of the new New York Aquarium. 

Weare, in fact, planning for them. The NEW 
New York Aquarium is being designed with spe- 
cial tanks for Sharks, Tarpon and Giant Group- 
ers, for Electric Eels nine feet long, for the mas- 
sive Pirarucu of the Amazon and the hulking 
Mud Cat and Alligator Gar of the Mississippi. 
We are planning the largest indoor fish-tank in 
the world; it will be 53 feet long and 23 feet 
wide and it will hold more than 62,000 gallons 
of water. 

Weare planning, too, even larger outdoor pools 
for Sealions, Porpoises and some other aquatic 
mammals. We want to make it possible for our 
visitors to watch their antics from below the water 
level, as well as from the more conventional 
above-surface level. 

But there is a trick in all this—the old, familiar 
problem of the weight of water and the surprising 
fragility of big fish. | 

It is a natural fact that big fish require a vast 
living space. A Giant Grouper of 300 pounds is 
an impressively big fish, but it takes an even 
more impressive volume of water in its aquarium 
circulation: 8,000 gallons, weighing 33 tons. 

It has to have this enormous amount of water 
around it, or flowing through its tank, all the 
time, too. Bringing a big Grouper from the open 
ocean to the Aquarium means transporting a small 
private ocean as well as the fish, and that means 
pipes, pumps, filters and a great reservoir. It is 


This Giant Grouper (Promicrops itaiara) was the biggest fish in the old New York Aquarium. 
It was captured in the mid-Twenties at Key West, Florida, by hook and line, and at that time 
weighed somewhat over 200 pounds. Until the closing of the Aquarium in 1941 it occupied a 
large tank on the main floor and increased in weight to about 350 pounds. Massive as this 
specimen was, it was a dwarf in comparison with the largest Groupers taken commercially 
— they are recorded up to 750 pounds. Giant Groupers are tough, hardy fishes, among the 
very few large species that can survive handling and transportation from sea to aquariums. 
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Photo by Dwight Franklin, Courtesy AMNH 


The second largest fresh-water fish in North America is the Alligator Gar (the largest is a 
sturgeon). This Gar was taken in Moon Lake, Mississippi, in 1910; equally large specimens are 
rare today. The record size for an Alligator Gar is 9 feet 8'2 inches, with a weight of 302 Ibs. 


possible to build such a thing, but what truck or 
for that matter what ship can carry all that ap- 
paratus? 

One scheme has been worked out, to carry big 
fish aboard ship in quarters so arranged that water 
can be pumped direct from the ocean, circulated 
through the tank, and spilled out to sea again. 


That eliminates the need for filters and a bulky 
reservoir, but the shipping arrangements are 
cumbersome and costly. So is air transport, al- 
though it has the advantage that fishes can be 
kept in a comparatively small volume of water 
because they are confined for only a short time. 

There are other serious limitations to the trans- 


~ " ~ 
See  S., 


One of the Tarpon that grew up in the Aquarium. Probably it would never have reached 
maximum size, which approaches 8 feet (according to Francesca LaMonte, world’s authority on 
big game fishes), but was well on its way toward record size when the old Aquarium closed. 
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port of large fishes that involve their capture as 
well. Every fisherman knows how hard many 
fishes struggle when hooked or restrained in any 
way, and big game fishermen rarely bring their 
catch to the gaff until the fish is completely ex- 
-hausted. It is practically impossible to capture 
a large fish without fatally injuring it. Once 
captured, the problem of lifting it from line or 
trap onto ship or truck must be faced, and remov- 
ing such a fish from water for just a minute or 
two is usually fatal. Dr. C. M. Breder, Jr., for 
twenty-three years on the staff of the New York 
Aquarium, explains that, “Because these animals 
are normally supported in water, the visceral mus- 
cles and supporting structures are not capable 
of retaining the great mass of organs against their 
weight in air. . . . As a consequence there follows 
extensive derangements of the digestive and other 
apparatus, generally accompanied by rupture and 
hemorrhage which shortly spell the end. The 
writer has seen rays of less than two hundred 
pounds killed in this manner. Smaller animals 
of the same species may be handled with im- 
punity, largely because the weight increases as a 
function of the cube of such a linear measurement 
as the length; that is, the weight increases at a 
much more rapid pace than the length, in ac- 
cordance with a physical law.”* At St. Augustine, 
Florida, Marineland has devised a method of re- 
straining large fishes with hypodermically ad- 
ministered drugs and of transferring them without 
removal from water, but this is feasible only for 
short trips and with a limited number of species. 


[ich Sage requirements, geographical distances 
and the sensitivity of large fishes all conspire to 
prevent public aquariums from exhibiting all but 
a tiny proportion of the giant species found in 
both fresh and salt waters. However, there is 
another way to circumvent these limitations, one 
that is ideal, save that it may take years to ac- 
complish. This is to grow big exhibits in situ, 
so to speak; to catch fishes and transport them to 
the aquarium while they are young and small, 
and there to rear them to suitable size. Giant 
fishes, too sensitive to withstand capture and 
travel, and those whose habitat is too far away, 
making the cost of shipping prohibitive, can only 
be acquired in this way. 

The majority of the sizable specimens at the 


old New York Aquarium were grown on the 
premises. Most noteworthy, perhaps, were the 
Tarpon. Ever since the building was opened in 
1896, attempts had been made to show this popu- 
lar and beautiful game fish, but the large speci- 
mens always succumbed to injuries sustained 
during their capture or transport. It came to be 
thought that Tarpon were nearly as sensitive as 
their notoriously delicate relatives, the herrings. 
Finally in 1936 a number of young Tarpon were 
taken in southern Florida. Since these were much 
smaller than any ever before available for ex- 
hibition, the Aquarium acquired fifteen for its 
collection, and when they arrived, they turned out 
to be less than one foot long. Three died shortly 
after their trip north, but the rest settled down 
and grew rapidly.? Five years later, when the 
Aquarium was closed down, some had attained a 
length of four feet.* Contrary to expectations, 
they were excellent tank fish, not being at all 
sensitive, except to handling. We now think 
that it will also be possible to exhibit the East 
Indian Tarpon (Megalops), especially since the 
Siamese habitually take small specimens found 
along their coast and rear them in inland, fresh 
water ponds.* y 

Megalops has never been seen alive in the 
United States, and it is but one of many larger 
fishes that would undoubtedly thrive in captivity 
if small enough individuals could be captured and 
transported. Although the aquarist may deplore 
his inability to keep captive Swordfish, Ocean Sun- 
fish, King-of-the-Herrings or Man-eater Sharks, 
he cannot commiserate with himself for long, be- 
cause there are so many other spectacular, giant 
fishes, that no American aquarium has yet dis- 
played, but which are definitely possible exhibits, 
ones that the new New York Aquarium is going 
to make every effort to show its visitors some day. 

Among these are the various kinds of giant 
catfishes, found in the rivers of Europe, Asia and 
South America, two species hailing from south- 
eastern Asia, one or two from South America and 
one from Europe. All of them reach or exceed 
lengths of ten feet, some having been estimated 
to weigh well over 600 pounds. 

The largest fresh water fish in the world, how- 
ever, is the celebrated Beluga Sturgeon of the 
Volga river and Caspian sea that attains weights 
of more than 3,000 pounds—truly the colossus of 
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fresh water fishes, as Dr. E. W. Gudger, authority 
on giant fishes, calls it.» What a splendid show 
even a relatively small one would make! So far 
as we know, the Beluga has never been exhibited 
in this country, although billions of its eggs have 
been imported and consumed as caviar. One 
fourteen-foot specimen weighed 2,200 pounds and 
contained almost 400 pounds of caviar, enough 
to provide an army with canapés or cocktail sand- 
wiches. Incidentally, the largest North American 


fresh water fish is also a sturgeon which is found’ 


in the rivers of our northwest. It does not ap- 
proach the Beluga in size, however, the largest 
one on record being 121% feet long and weighing 
1,285 pounds.® 


Somewhat less astounding than the great stur- 


geons, but well worth striving to exhibit, will be 
Catlocarpio of Thailand C“granddaddy” of all the 
carps and minnows), Lates of Africa (greatest of 
fresh water perch) and Thyrsoidea of the Indian 
and southwestern Pacific oceans (probably the 
largest of living eels). So little is known about 
the above species that their public exhibition will 
undoubtedly enlighten ichthyologists more than 
non-scientific visitors, who, nevertheless, will be 
able to marvel at these wonders of aquatic life 
growing up in the new New York Aquarium. 


1 Breder, Bull. N. Y. Z. S., 39 (4): 149-153, 1936. 

2 Breder, Bull. N. Y. Z. S., 40 (1): 21-22, 1937. 

3 Breder, Zoologica, 29 (19): 217-252, 1944. 

4 Smith, Ball. U. S. Nat'l. Mus., 188, xi + 622, 1945. 

5 Gudger, The Field, August 4, 1945. 
Jour. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 45 (3): 374-390, 1945. 
Sci. Monthly, 57 (6): 500-513, 1943. 

6 Gudger, Natural History, 49 (2): 115-121, 1942. 


Photo Courtesy Dr. E. W. Gudger 


The largest fresh-water fish in the world is the Giant Beluga Sturgeon (Huso huso) of the 
Caspian Sea, the Volga River and other large rivers flowing into the Black Sea. This particular 
specimen was captured in 1912 at the mouth of the Volga near Astrakan, after it became 
entangled in a drifting net. The fish was 14 feet 2 inches long and weighed 2,250 pounds. 
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**,.. SLIGHTED BY EVERY LIVING CREATURE FOR HIS UGLINESS.” 


ee -~ 


The Usly Duckling 


a | ‘be UGLY you ARE!” exclaimed everyone in 

the Duckyard, and the poor duckling was 
chivvied and harried by all; even his brothers and 
sisters were always saying, “If only the cat would 
get you, you hideous object!” 

Around the Zoo we have been re-reading Hans 
Christian Andersen’s delightful story of the Ugly 
Duckling that was really a Swan (not overlook- 
ing the moral, that it does not matter having 
been born in a Duckyard, if only you came out 
of a Swan’s egg), and the reason for this sudden 
reversion to childhood is this — 

In mid-November we were asked by telephone 
to take charge of a “large, dirty, ugly bird” that 


had come down in a Bronx back-yard. It turned 
out to be a black-footed domestic Mute Swan of 
western Europe —a brown young bird of the 
year. We gave it a home on one of our ponds, 
despite complaints that a soiled Swan should not 
be exhibited. 

For we can foretell events. This sooty brown 
plumage is not permanent. This is the Ugly 
Duckling of the Andersen story. The Polish va- 
riety of the Mute Swan is, indeed, hatched white 
and remains white. But cygnets of the black- 
footed form that Andersen wrote about are not 
white until after their first moult. Next autumn 
our Swan will no longer be an Ugly Duckling! 
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O* June sixth while sitting at the top of 
Portochuelo Pass near Rancho Grande I 
‘made many notes on a common but very lovely 
butterfly whose name is Heliconius melpomene. 
Its oblong wings are black with two large bands 
of scarlet and as it flew slowly it was very con- 
spicuous. Its protection lay in the scent given off 
when the insect was disturbed. The air above 
the gorge might be heavy with the odor of 
tropical blossoms but if one of these butterflies 
was netted and held in the fingers, the whole 
atmosphere was filled with a strong odor of witch 
hazel. This is a clean, pleasant fragrance to me, 
but apparently not to butterfly-loving birds and 
lizards. 

A note was made to see why so lovely a butter- 
fly had been given the name of the Muse of 
‘Tragedy, and six months later, in my library in 
New York I opened the yellow-edged pages of my 
precious copy of Cari Linnaeus’ Systema Naturae 
for 1758; the Bible, the Doomsday Book for all 
taxonomists. 

I found that on page 458, where the author 
began playing nomenclatural Adam to butter- 
flies, he discarded all descriptive names sugges- 
tive of color, pattern, texture, form or locality, 
and systematically preempted what would corre- 
spond to a telephone directory of all the gods, 
goddesses and socialites of Greek mythology. On 
the first two pages of his list we find butterflies 
baptized with the names Priamus, Hector, Paris, 
Helenus, Troilus and Deiphobus. We know the 
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What's in a 


Butterfly s Name? 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


species of insects thus designated, and although 
assigned by the illustrious Swedish naturalist one 
hundred and ninety years ago, these names are 
still in general use. Any attempt at reconciling 
sex, character, achievements, personal attributes, 
nobility or moral turpitude of these Grecians 
with the delicate, colorful butterflies bearing 
their names is quite futile. 

Considering the names as names for a while, 
light emerges, the mystery is solved, for there is 
no mystery. We realize that Linnaeus’ mind sys- 
tematically dissected a Grecian Burke's Peerage, 
for in these names Cincluding Polytes, No. 7, on 
the following page) we have King Priam of Troy 
and his six sons. Perhaps some sense of delicacy 
on the part of the author made him reserve for 
still another page, Numbers 18 and 19, Helen 
and Menelaus. 

With this suggestive discovery as a lead we 
turn to Page 466 and 467 and find in order the 
names of all nine Muses, from Terpsicore to the 
ninth and last, Melpomene. This is not all. 
Linnaeus recognized 192 species of butterflies as 
known to him in 1758, and he naively grouped 
them all under the term or genus Papilio, which 
would have identified these insects to any Grecian 
school-boy. But from here on mythology holds 
sway and» we find Priam and his sons heading 
the group, band or Phalanx Cor sub-genus) of 


Equites Trojani or Knights of Troy. Melpomene, 
in turn, is one of fifteen species including Apollo 
and the sacred Nine which are appropriately as- 
sembled under Heliconii. Helicon was, as we 
know, the mount or meeting place of Apollo and 
the Muses. Thus we enjoy discovering that 
Linnaeus is as neat, exact and logical in his 
mythological as in his biological classifications. 
Linnaeus in a single sentence of eleven Latin 


words precisely and accurately describes melpo- 


mene: “Oblong wings wholly black, basally red 
below; fore wings with a red band on both sides.” 
I hoped for some pertinent and amusing com- 
ment such as the author attaches to the domestic 
cat, “When roused is most agile; makes love 
wretchedly, with yowling and squabbling.” But 
concerning melpomene there is only “Habitat in 
America.” 

Linnaeus refers to four authors who knew the 
butterfly we are talking about. The second of 
these reads like a series of short-hand references 
“Sloan.jam.2.p.219.t.239.f.25,26.” This refers to 
Hans Sloane who founded the British Museum 
and who wrote two volumes on the Natural 
History of Jamaica. These are great elephant 
folios, fascinatingly replete with copper plates, 
which appeared in London in 1725. Fortunately 
I possess a copy and find an unmistakable melpo- 
mene described and pictured. But this was in 
pre-Linnaean days when binomials were still un- 
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known. Sloane’s name is “The-Black-Darien- 
Butterfly-with Two-Spots” or more exactly “Pa- 
pilio - Cartigenius - nigrescens -alba-linea - prope - 
extremitatibus-alarum.” ‘This is exactly as if I 
were to receive a letter addressed to The-Tall- 
Lanky-Baldheaded- New -York-Naturalist-Who- 
Likes-To-Study-Jungle-Creatures, instead of to 
William Beebe. Thank God for Linnaeus and 
brevity! 

From Sloane’s Latin description we learn that 
the wings of this particular butterfly are brown 
and the bands are white, so we can be certain 
that the specimen was sadly faded by the sun 
for many years, perhaps for the two decades’ de- 
lay in the appearance of the second volume. Of 
casual notes we are told only that “ "Tis common 

. and was sent from Cartagena.” 

A few delightful lines in the Introduction ex- 
plain the delay and the consequent fading and 
present a charming commentary on the char- 
acter of old Dr. Hans Sloane. He says that the 
first volume “begot a very earnest Solicitation 
from many People, for whom I have a very great 
Regard, to publish this Second, which hath been 
delay'd chiefly by a multiplicity of Business in 
the Practice of Physick, which+I esteem one of 
my first Cares, and must be minded, if the Lives 
of Persons be regarded, with due Attention to 
the several Symptoms and Changes of their Dis- 
eases.” I can think of no better excuse. 
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of the Wildlife Park 
one looks across the 
Snake River toward 
the snow-clad Tetons. 
Part of the range for 
Bison is visible in this 


mostimpressive view. 


(Pennsylvania State 
College Photo) 


From the north side 


The out-of-doors lab- 
oratory of the Park is 
already in operation, 
for during the sum- 
mer students from five 
universities worked 
under Professor End- 


ers of Swarthmore.™> 


(Pennsylvania State 
College Photo) 


First Fruits of Jackson Hole Wildlife Park | 


In Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
we, in cooperation with the 
State of Wyoming, are estab- 
lishing a Wildlife Park that 
is sure to become a national 
center of public recreation, a 
potent influence for the pro- 
tection of wildlife and related 
living resources, and a great 
“‘out-of-doors” laboratory for 
research. During the summer 
a series of long-term studies 
of the biology of the region 
were started under the direc- , 
tion of Prof. C. R. Carpenter 
of Pennsylvania State College 
and James R. Simon, resident 
Director of the Wildlife Park. 


(Left) A 


Black Bear cub was an 


\. 
a 


iar sights in Jackson 
Hole during the win- 
inquisitive visitor to 
the Park last summer. 


Elk herds foraging for 
themselves are famil- 


ter months. 


Numerous beaver cut- 
tings may be found in 
the Wildlife Park and 
it thus serves as an 
ideal laboratory for 
the study of Beaver 
habits and behavior. 
This is a typical cut. 


Visitors to the Jackson 
Hole region always 
enjoy seeing the 
Pronghorn Antelopes, 
graceful creatures that 
are an essential part 
of the West. This is a 
fawn born in the Park. 


One of the delights 
of the Wildlife Park 
will be scenes like 
this one—a glimpse 
through the trees of 
a Moose, undisturbed 
and completely wild, 


crossing the stream. 
(Al Scholz Photo) 


Belgian Congo Information Service Photo 


In the quiet waters of the Dungu River that borders the Government's Elephant Domestication 
Station, the herd of trained elephants is allowed to bathe and drink. These are all ‘‘monitors.” 


Hephants in the Belgian Congo 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


B* THE time this article. appears in ANiMaL Kincpom, the author expects to be 
somewhere in the equatorial rain forest of the Belgian Congo, probably about 
1,000 miles inland in the region of Stanleyville. Early in February he will find and join 
Charles Cordier, the Zoological Society's animal collector, and will start sending back 
Newsletters to the Society's Members and its friends about our Congo Expedition’s 
search for some of the greatest animal treasures of Africa. 

A year and a half ago the Zoological Society sent Mr. Bridges to the Belgian Congo 
to arrange for the shipment of three adolescent elephants presented to the Society by 
the Belgian Congo Government as a token of the war-time and abiding friendship 
between the United States and Belgium and her colony. After bidding the elephants 
bon voyage he spent several weeks travelling through the Congo, and this article is 


one of a series resulting from that trip. 


HE FIRST two weeks.in February are the best 
4 yess to capture elephants in the Belgian Con- 
go because the tall grass has been burned off and 
the new grass is short, and because the elephant 
herds have not been molested for ten or eleven 
months and can be taken by surprise. The cap- 
ture-teams are probably already in the field at 
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Gangala-na-Bodio and if they have good luck they 
will have captured half a dozen six-foot elephants 
by the time this article appears. If their luck is 
really good, nobody will have been killed, either. 

Gangala-na-Bodio (“The Hill of Bodio,” named 
for a native who used to live there) is the Belgian 
Congo's Elephant Domestication Station and the 


government maintains it for four reasons: prestige 
~ Git was a pet project of the late King Leopold 
and it is still the only elephant domestication 
_ station in Africa); research (some work is done 
on the diseases of elephants); to supply work 
elephants to Congo plantations (about 100 are 
working now, rented out by the station for 5,000 
francs each a year); and to provide elephants for 
zoos (21 were given away or sold for 40,000 francs 
each — about $1,000 — in 1946). 

The mortality after capture is high; it was 56 
per cent. in 1945, 60 per cent. in the first nine 
months of 1946. Better methods of pasturage and 
more careful precautions against parasites were 
being instituted when I visited Gangala-na-Bodio 
in the fall of 1946, and the rate of survival may 
be better now. Lieut. Col. Pierre Offermann, the 
Chief Game Warden of the Congo and the di- 
rector of the Gangala-na-Bodio station for 16 
years, thinks it can be levelled off at about 80 

per cent. survival. Anyway, the station can and 
does handle a lot of elephants; 40 were captured 
in 1945, 30 in 1946 and 30 last year. Unfortu- 
nately elephants wear out and last spring’s twenty- 
day rough-and-tumble capture campaign cost the 
lives of three experienced “monitor” elephants, 
among them old Jules, a huge one-tusker cap- 
tured in 1909 and named for Commandant Jules 
Laplume who founded the Congo’s first station 
at Vira-Vungo in 1900. Steady and well-trained 
monitors are absolutely necessary to a successful 
capture, and last year’s losses probably mean a 
considerably reduced capture this year. 


‘Die OFFERMANN worked out the technique of 
capturing elephants at Gangala-na-Bodio. 
The method is far different from the “keddah” 
practice in India — and, I should think, a good 
deal more dangerous. Twelve men were killed at 
Gangala between 1927 and 1940. 

The Congo station depends pretty much upon 
the sheer stamina of its hunters. The hunting 
party always consists of an European mounted 
on a swift Sudanese pony, a team of 16 to 18 
men on foot, a party of 10 to 15 monitor ele- 
phants and their caretakers, and an echelon of 
carriers or wagons with camping equipment, 
food, ammunition, spare ropes and the like. Four 
of the actual hunters carry guns; the others are 
equipped with lassoes of soft rope. They are all 


volunteers and all Azande tribesmen — tall, thin, 
long-legged, born hunters, intensely proud of 
their jobs. On the trail they don’t talk much; 
they just watch the track and keep on going. 

Gangala-na-Bodio hunts by special permission 
in the Garamba National Park which lies just 
north of it across the Dungu River, occasionally 
in the bush-grassland outside the Park. The 
Garamba is an immense area (4,700 square miles) 
that runs right up to the Sudan border. It is 
mostly low bush and tall grass — superb elephant 
country. Theoretically nobody is allowed to burn 
off the grass in the Congo, but actually most of 
Africa is ablaze during the dry season and the 
Garamba Park gets burned regularly starting 
when the rains slacken in December. By the end 
of January the terrain is mostly clear and the ele- 
phants gather in big herds sometimes numbering 
hundreds of animals, an amalgamation of the 
smaller family groups of a dozen to fifty that 
wander together during the rainy season. 

The big herds find shelter and food during 
the daytime in patches of unburned bush — kau 
is the Zande name. At night they drift out into 
the gara gbwa, or burned places, because the 
grass is springing and is fresh and tender. By 
daybreak they are back in the kau. 

Unsuspicious, feeding elephants leave a hurri- 
cane path of trampled bush and broken branches, 
tusk-scarred earth and droppings behind them, 
and are easy enough to follow. The rolling ter- 
rain and clumps of bush and grass make it easier 
still for the hunters to approach a herd, often 
within a few hundred feet. The approach is 
always from down-wind, of course. 

From the shelter of a hill or trees the hunters 
size up the herd, sorting out with their eyes, in 
silence, the young bulls and the cows with young 
that are most likely to cause trouble. Some 
youngster ten or twelve years old, around six 
feet. tall, may be close at hand; if so, a few 
whispered words settle the plan on him. 

“The moment before attack is something you 
never forget,” Col. Offermann told me. “It is like 
war, and the moment before a cavalry charge. 
You check every man with your eyes; they are 
all coils of spring-wire ready to leap forward. 
They don’t say anything and you don’t speak; you 
don’t need to speak, for each of you has confi- 
dence in the other. 
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Belgian Congo Information Service Photo 


Guardians of the elephants at the training 
station are Azande boys, intensely proud of 
their military discipline. This is a sergeant. 


“Your eyes rest last on the native chief hunter. 
He nods, you flick your finger, and the riflemen 
fire in the air. At that instant the whole team 
leaps forward and breaks cover, yelling and 
screeching and running toward the herd.” 

The frightened herd stampedes with the hunt- 
ers whooping behind. The youngster they have 
settled on in advance may lumber off at right 
angles, he may swerve into the heart of the herd 
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—he is unpredictable. If the stays reasonably 


_ clear, his fate is sealed. The swiftest and most 
~ skillful hunter draws along side him and makes 


fast — literally grabbing the elephant by the tail 
sometimes. With luck the hunter may quickly 
cast a loop of rope around a hind foot; all the 
hunters are incredibly dextrous at this dangerous 
manoeuvre of roping the foot of a fast-running 
animal. . 

The first contact is a signal for the whole team 
to pile on. More ropes are cast; some stick and 
some slip off. The yelling, leaping hunters are 
all around the elephant except within range of 
his tusks. They hang on to the ropes and slow 
his run, snubbing him against every bush or tree, 
whooping after him if the bush uproots and he 
breaks free. Another leg, and then another, are 
roped and the pulling begins in all directions. 
The sheer weight of men slows the animal; sooner 
or later a snub holds; momentarily the youngster 
is stopped in his mad course, and in a few sec- 
onds he is swathed in ropes like a kitten in a 
skein of yarn. He is the hunt’s first capture, and 
an easy one. 

They are not all so easy and uncomplicated. 
Young bulls and cows with young are always the 
hazardous members of a herd; the old bulls and 
old cows simply run away, but a cow may get the 
idea that she has to protect her calf, even though 
the hunters have no designs on it, and will tuck 
her trunk under her head and charge. Or a 
callow bull, liking trouble for its own sake, will 
abandon flight and give battle. Sometimes the 
hunters can frighten the attackers away by firing 
in the air; as a last resort, they shoot the charging 
elephant. 

Actually snubbing a capture down, stopping 
it completely, is a cooperative business of course, 
but the hunter who casts the first rope around an 
elephant — and makes it stick — is officially credit- 


ed with the capture and often the elephant is 


named for him. One Zande boy named Kalisue 
has 32 captures to his credit between 1932 and 
1946. ‘ 

As soon as an elephant is captured, a runner 
goes back to the base and brings up a monitor. 
Generally it towers over the capture and dom- 
inates him in size and strength. In any event, the 
monitor is trained and obedient, and it takes but 
a few moments for it to range alongside, for the 
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‘ropes to be cast off and recast to lash the two 
elephants together, the youngster tethered around 
the neck. Wild-caught elephants are not always 
completely calmed and comforted by the pres- 
ence of the monitors, but if they turn fractious 
the monitors, without prompting from their 
cornacs (the riders), cool them off with a swipe 
of the trunk or tusks. Generally there is very 
little trouble once the monitors have been put in 
charge. 

Elephants travel slowly — two and a half miles 
an hour is a fair walking speed by day, and it is 
even less than that when monitors are conducting 
captures to the base. The number of captures 
in any one hunting season, and to some extent 
the rapidity with which they are made, are de- 
termined by the numbers of reliable monitors on 
hand. Generally the Gangala station counts on 
two captures for every monitor, but some of the 


best monitors may be used over and over again 
in a single hunt. One season Jules and Alberte 
(the latter captured in 1912 and one of the best 
of the monitors) were sent out at noon to bring 
in a captive. They returned at 10 o'clock the next 
morning, started out again at 11 A.M., and were 
back with their second at noon the following day. 
They had travelled about 50 miles in all, feeding 
as they went, with almost no rest. They did not 
seem particularly tired. Nevertheless, it is not 
good for an elephant to work it that hard, and the 
death of Jules last year was probably due in large 
part to over-exertion during the hunt. 

Col. Offermann thinks an elephant that is 
being hunted could keep going for twenty-four 
hours at a speed of about four miles an hour, 
which is certainly more than a team of hunters 
could do. Consequently they seldom try to make 
a capture by tiring an elephant out. It did hap- 
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In such country as this the great herds of elephants are gathered at this time of the year, af the 
-beginning of the hunting season. Although this scene is typical of the behavior of the wild 
elephants, these are actually animals from the Station. The large animal is Guru, a monitor. 
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pen once, in 1928, with an elephant now named 


Kulimba —a Lingala word that means “Tired.” - 
Kulimba was caught late in the afternoon when 


the men themselves were very tired. They tried 
to take her back to the base by lashing her to 
Jules and Guru and taking a short-cut through a 
swamp — figuring that Jules and Guru, being 
experienced monitors, could get through all right. 
For once their sagacity failed and all three ele- 
phants sank. Jules and Guru managed to snap 
the ropes that bound them to the capture, and 
clambered out; the new elephant saved herself 
only after heroic efforts and by the aid of branch- 
es that the men threw around her. She struggled 
up on the bank and although she was completely 
unshackled, she was so tired that she allowed 
herself to be roped again and made no attempt 
at escape. 

Kulimba, incidentally, turned out to be a very 
good monitor and was one of the three selected to 
lead twelve young elephants 500 miles from 
Gangala-na-Bodio to Stanleyville in the summer 
of 1946 —the herd from which the three pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society were selected. | 
saw Kulimba at the Batanado Rest Camp in the 
Uélé district on a September Sunday morning; 
she had been a bad girl the night before, at- 
tempting to escape and raising a general ruckus. 
To punish her the cornacs had hobbled her and 
tied her to a palm tree without food for twelve 
hours. Col. Offermann, who has a soft spot in his 
heart for all elephants and particularly for some 
of the old-time monitors that he had known at 
Gangala, was furious with the cornacs and 
ordered them to restore Kulimba to ‘her full rights 
and privileges. 

As the hunt progresses and one capture after 
another is brought back to the base, the base 
crew is kept progressively busier cutting moun- 
tains of head-high elephant grass and branches to 
feed the new-comers. An elephant’s food capac- 
ity is enormous. In the wild they feed almost 
continuously, plucking grass or stuffing small 


branches into their mouths. They will take 


branches the thickness of one’s finger. One night 
meal for an elephant in captivity — food cut and 
hauled in by the cornacs — is a mound of grass 
and branches twice as big as an office desk. 

The training of a wild elephant starts in a 
mild way at the base camp where it gets accus- 
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tomed to the presence of men and to being tied 
to its monitor. Generally one man is assigned 
to each elephant and carries through its entire 
training. He works on the principle of gaining 
the elephant’s confidence, talking to it contin- 
uously, singing to it, at certain stages of its edu- 
cation stroking it for hours with leafy branches. 
The elephants get accustomed to song almost as 
much as speech, the fierce, proud, “victory song” 
of Lala-li-soi that the hunters sing around the 
captures when the hunt is over and they are all 
gathered at the base, the Dina-dina marching song 
to reassure the elephants as they are approaching 
Gangala or a new camp, the nameless, almost 
wordless songs that are repetitious of phrase and 
therefore soothing to the animals. There are 
songs that are special to the stroking of .an ele- 
phant with branches, to crossing a river, to march- 
ing, to entering a post. Some are corruptions of 
the songs of Indian elephant men who came to 
Gangala for a few months in the early "Twenties, 
but mostly they are pure African. (The Indian 
mahouts, incidentally, did not like African ele- 
phants; they were afraid of them, and wanted to 
cut off their tusks). 


RAINING STARTS in earnest in “the lines” at 
TP essesle nepode The lines, so-called, are 
two parallel double rows of iron stakes set in a red 
brick pavement in the center of the station. ‘There 
are stakes for nearly a hundred elephants and in 
some seasons they are all occupied. The new 
elephants are assigned stations and are staked 
down with soft ropes, either by all four feet or 
by the right front foot and left hind foot. The 
ropes are sufficiently slack so that the elephant has 
all necessary freedom of movement but not 
enough to encroach on its neighbor's area. The 
lines, completely open except for the low brick 
wall behind each row of stakes, are actually the 
“stables” for the station’s herd, and they are tied 
up there at night or when they are not feeding 
in the bush or being trained in the training square 
at the end of the lines. 

After a week or two of rest in the Lines, the 
new elephants have generally lost some of their 
first nervousness and are ready for training. A 
cornac rides up alongside on a monitor; a rope 
is passed around one youngster’s neck and it is 
drawn close to the monitor. Another trainee is 


The training of the new elephants requires many months—and a vast amount of patience. 
These are young animals, captured in the spring of 1946, and they are being taught to kneel at 
command. Ropes are used fo pull the elephant down, until it learns what the command means. 


attached to the other side. Then the new ele- 
phants feet are loosened and they go for a walk 
with the monitor. A cornac rides ne monitor, of 
course, and the little party promenades and feeds 
in the bush near the station for several hours 
every day. 

The next step is to accustom the elephant to 
a cornac riding on its back — a longer and a more 
difficult step. For a few days the cornacs gather 
around each elephant and chant Lala-li-soi in 
unison, stroking it gently with branches and toss- 
ing it bananas, sweet potatoes, pineapples, stalks 
of sugarcane —all delicacies that the elephants 
like. This soothing goes on for days, a few 
minutes at a time at first, then for a quarter of 
an hour morning and evening. Finally the morn- 
ing comes when a cornac aie the first leap 
onto the elephant’s back. There is generally a 
violent protest on the elephant’s part and the 
cornac is lucky if he stays on even a few minutes. 
The next morning the cornac leaps again and in 


a few days all but the most recalcitrant of the 
elephants accept their riders as a matter of course. 
It may take months to get some of them to accept 
a rider. 

After two months the elephants are taught to 
get down and get up at command. While the 
cornacs keep up a running fire of soothing talk 
and the command “Saba! Sabal’ ’ (Steady, Steady) 
the young elephants are tied with short ropes 
that bring them down to their knees. By this 
time they are used to the man on their back, and 
when he urges “Kulala! Kulala! Kulala!” (Lie 
down) and tugs at the rope around their legs, the 
pressure, the tugging and the command all in- 
duce him to go completely down. Once he touches 
the ground, the ropes are slacked off and he rises. 
Then he is rewarded with a piece of sugarcane. 
In five or six days most young elephants learn to 
obey the “Kulala!” command readily, and learn 
that “Kulungula!” means “Get up!” 

There are several other phases of the training 
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In a great field on the edge of the Domestication Station the elephants are exercised and 
trained in manoeuvers, each large ‘‘monitor’”’ with a youngster lashed alongside. In center 
are Col. Offermann (right) and Lt. Haezaert, deputy commander of Gangala-na-Bodio stdtion. 


—the monotonous period when the cornacs with 
African patience repeat dre-dre-dre for hours 
while teaching the elephant to pick up a ball of 
grass and hand it to them with its trunk, the 
months when the newcomers march around and 
around by the side of their monitors, the stage 
when they are teamed up with other young ele- 
phants of the previous year and the high school 
student, as it were, instructs the primary class. 
This stage is usually reached about eight months 
after capture. Soon the more docile youngsters 
are allowed to go to the feeding ground attached 
to the monitor only by a single loose cord around 
the neck, and finally even this is removed. 

Within six to eight months after capture, most 
elephants are fully indoctrinated and can be given 
their liberty; they follow the monitors docilely, 
with or without a cornac on their backs; they are 
“members of the family” and to be trusted — 
within reason. 

The larger elephants are eventually taught to 
work — pulling light branches at first, then logs, 
then heavy work wagons. All of the cultivation 
at Gangala-na-Bodio is done by elephants and 
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good workers are in demand on the timber plan- 
tations. Their main advantage would seem to 
be that they are cheap to operate — the govern- 
ment rents them to plantations for the equivalent 
of about $116 a year — and they feed themselves 
in the bush. The trouble comes when they break 
down; | heard of one plantation that rented an 
elephant that stepped on a sharp piece of iron 
and injured its foot the first year. The plantation 
had to support the animal in idleness for five 
years. 
* * + 

Nobody knows how many elephants there are 
in the Belgian Congo but Col. Offermann’s best 
guess is about 200,000, most of them in the 
Stanleyville, Costermansville and Coquilhatville 
provinces. Generally speaking the elephant is 
not in danger of extinction in the Congo, at least, 
despite the fact that 7,000 were killed under legal 
permit in 1945 and a good many more illegally — 
a total of around 10,000 a year, Col. Offermann 
thinks. Elephants have left some areas, in others 
they are noticeably increasing; the big forest 
blocks, virtually uninhabited by natives and 


_ whites, are said to be full of elephants. Destruc- 
tion of habitat is probably the main reason for 
their disappearance in any particular area and 
would explain why there are none left in the 
region around the famous Ekibondo village in 
the Uélé; I was interested to hear the chief say 
that he believed “the elephants knew they were 
being exterminated, so they went away.” It was 
an explanation that recalled the stories about the 
disappearance of the Passenger Pigeon in the 
United States late in the last century. Ekibondo 
is in the center of a cotton region, swarming with 
villages, and there was little left to attract an 
elephant. 

Col. Offermann admits that in the present state 
of game law enforcement in the Congo, his 
estimate of the number of elephants killed each 
year is a pure guess; the number could run con- 
siderably higher than 10,000. Boiled elephant 
meat, either fresh or putrid (“We eat the meat, 
not the smell,” one native told me) is important 
to the natives, and ivory is valuable — 270 francs 


a kilogram, about $3 a pound. Undoubtedly 


there is a great deal of illegal killing for the sake 
of ivory, although elephants with tusks weighing 
less than 10 pounds are not supposed to be shot 
and females of any size are protected. White 
hunters and natives with modern rifles—a few 
of them have managed to get guns — can buy a 
permit for two elephants for about $100. Natives 
with “pu-pu” guns — flintlocks— may have a 
permit for one elephant for about $3.50. Con- 
sidering the firing power of native guns, it is 
probably money wasted — unless the native man- 
ages to fire at very close range. In any event, ele- 
phants can be and are killed by encircling fires or 
pits or spears. The territorial administrator may 
or may not hear about it, and may not be inclined 
to prosecute, anyway; it is one of Col. Offermann’s 
most delicate jobs to build up a system of game 
wardens throughout the Congo and try to en- 
force the law. It is a little like a Game Warden 
in New York trying to enforce the law in Wyo- 
ming in the wild and woolly days of the last 
century, however. 

Col. Offermann, incidentally, has resumed con- 


Elephants are used for all the heavy work around the training station, such as hauling heavy 
loads of bricks to build a wall along the side of the “Lines” where the elephants are tethered 
at night. About 100 elephants are at work on plantations all over the Belgian Congo. 
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trol of Gangala, in addition to his Game Warden 
duties. During the war the station was managed 
by Ch. Louwers. 

Five elephants have been born at Gangala-na- 
Bodio. ‘The gestation period of one baby, at least, 
was determined to be exactly 22 months. The 
babies averaged 85 centimeters at birth and they 
grew at the rate of 10 cm. a year for the first 
two years, afterward averaging 5 cm. a year. 
There is a good deal of disparity in their rates of 
growth, however, and the height at which they 
slow down or stop growing. Col. Offermann says 
the African elephant seems to be adult at the age 
of 30 years, and can reproduce at 20 — probably 
younger. He thinks that their average longevity 
in the wild is not more than 60 years, although 
he is convinced that, like the exceptional human 
being, they may attain extreme old age of 100 to 
120 years. An elephant much over 60 shows the 
ravages of time, however — shrunken temples, 
prominent backbone, broken tusks and frayed 
ears. The oldest elephant at Gangala-na-Bodio 
was Colonie, captured in 1903. She died in 1946 
— simply fell dead while hunting. 

The African elephant has never been a favorite 


of zoological gardens and circuses. Today there ~ 


_ are only eight African elephants in the United 


States (four of them in the New York Zoological 
Park) while there are probably ten times as many 
of the less spectacular Asiatic species. 

What's the matter with the African elephant? 
Such unpopularity must be deserved, but why? 

Zoo men and circus men say the African 
“doesn’t handle” well and is tricky and unstable; 
they say it can’t be domesticated easily and thor- 
oughly. Travellers tell of royal elephants picking 
their way daintily through the crowded bazaars 
of India, and elephant men shudder when they 
think of having to put an African elephant to 
such a test. 

But there are two opinions about everything. 
Col. Offermann, who knows the Belgian Congo 
elephant better than any other man alive today, 
can have the last word: 

“The African elephant isn’t a pet and it isn’t 
a toy, but as a working elephant it will meet any 
test. The important thing is to train the men who 
handle the elephants. With well-trained men you 
can get exactly the same results that you get from 
an Asiatic elephant.” 


Belgian Congo Information Service Photo 


Elephants are not merely ‘‘domesticated” in the Congo, in the sense that they will tolerate 
human beings; they are taught to do useful work. Here a team, including youngsters, are 
dragging a disc harrow through fields that will later supply them with supplementary foods. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cor- 
dier are in the Belgian 
Congo now, searching for 
(among other rarities) the 
Congo Peacock, illustrat- 
ed in these drawings by 
Lloyd Sandford. Mr. Cor- 
dier will show the draw- 
ings to the natives, as a 


means of finding the bird. 


(New York Herald- 
Tribune Photo) 


Taking You Aloné on Expeditions 


By DONALD T. CARLISLE 


Ow wou_p you like to see the Belgian Congo? 

Cut trails with Will Beebe in a South 

American jungle? Follow the opening cere- 
monies at the Jackson Hole Wildlife Park? 

We of the staff suppose that every member of 
the Zoological Society has an interest in our ex- 
peditions into the field, and we are going to at- 
tempt to do the next best thing to taking you all 
along. As a new service to our members we will 
initiate a series of newsletters written in the field 
and flown to New York where they will be re- 
‘layed to you as fast as we can make the presses 
and the postman run. 

By the time this issue of Anrmat Kincpom 
reaches you, Editor William Bridges will be deep 
in the African hinterland with the Society’s col- 
lector, Charles Cordier. Cordier has a list of the 


rarest mammals and birds in the Belgian Congo, 
and, unless we are completely mistaken, this most 
remarkably ingenious trapper will catch a high 
percentage of them and send them home to us 
at the Zoological Park. Bridges will be right there 
on the trap line to report these captures play by 
play. Thus you will have the story of the search 
for the fabulous Congo Peacock, the Giant Forest 
Hog, a pair of Cheetahs, Sable and Roan Ante- 
lopes — the rare creatures of the Congo. You will 
remember Bridges’ stories last year cov ering the 
Elephants and 1He Okapi of the Congo. 

While you do not actually make dis trek into 
the heart of Africa, you should through these 
newsletters feel the thrill of a great expedition — 
our first collecting trip in Afaes in many years. 


Late in January Dr. William Beebe took off 
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for South America on his 48th field trip for the 
Society. He too will send you newsletters from 
the jungle frontier. You will almost be able to 
hear the sunset chorus of bands of Red Howlers, 
the crashing of the Tapir through riverside under- 
brush, and see Jaguars slinking off into the forest. 

And later in the spring we hope to bring you 
yet a third series of reports from Jackson Hole, 
when our great new Wildlife Park is completed 
and opened to the public. There you will see the 
fine herds of Bison, Pronghorn, Moose, Mule and 
Whitetail Deer and Elk established in their new 
domain with the great Tetons as a backdrop. 

No institution such as ours has ever before 
attempted to take its whole membership along on 
expeditions in this way — so far as we are able 
to determine. This newsletter service should 
bring us all more closely together, for we can 
think of no better way in which to keep our 


- members in touch with the vital field work of 
_ the Society, and with the life at our field stations 
~ and laboratories. 


We hope of course that this new privilege will 
be of great interest to our membership. We also 
believe it will attract many new members. We 
need to double our membership this year ahead. 
If the Society can build its enrollment to five or 
ten thousand in the next few years we will be in 
a much safer position for the future. 

Help us, please, to recruit your friends to our 
ranks. Send us their names_and addresses (a 
postcard will do, sent to the New York Zoological 
Society, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.) 
so that we may mail them the first of these Congo 
newsletters. Every member must know at least a 
dozen people who would like to go along with us 
into the heart of Africa, to South America and 
to our own beautiful Wildlife Park in Wyoming. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Up to December 31, 1947; new Members after that date will be reported 
in the next issue of ANIMAL KiINGpoM) 


Founder Comtesse de Montmorin St. Herem 


Master Peter Montgomery 


David H. McAlpin 


Fellows 


Dr. Lester R. Aronson 
Harold J. Coolidge 
Dr. Robert K. Enders 
Dr. T. C. Schneirla 
Dr. J. Paul Scott 


James R. Simon 


Life 
Mrs. Frederick W. Hilles 
Howard Phipps, Jr. 
Mrs. Paul McEwen 


Annual 


Leonard D. Adkins 

Mrs. George S. Amory 
Alexander S. Banks 
Master Charles Betts _ 
Master Wyllys Betts © 

E. May Bischoff 

John Boley 

Grace E. Bourne 

' Mrs. Philip Boyer, Jr. 
Samuel Brown 

Master Edward A. Burkhardt 
Frederick M. Cohen 

Mrs. Henry P. Cole 

Mrs. Ann Cook 

Mrs. Charles A. Crawford 
Mrs. Wellington Cross 
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John S. Dunning 

Col. Edward P. Eagan 
Mrs. Edward Eagan 

H. William Eckert 
William Edgar 

Richard L. English 
Mrs. L. W. Fairchild 
John R. Fitzpatrick 
Adele G. Forsyth 

Ivan A. Goyette 

Miss Alice Greenbaum 
Dr. Herman Greenbaum 
Charles H. Haas, Jr. 
Mrs. Montgomery Hare 
Stanley Hart 

John E. Hartz 


Mrs. Horace Havemeyer, Jr. 


Mrs. H. Nugent Head 
Paul W. Hills 

John E. Hoffman 

Mrs. Frederick K. Hollister 
John Clark Holmes 
Rufus J. Ireland, Jr. 
Edwin L. Jacobs 

Samuel Kagle 

Mrs. Adrian H. Larkin 
Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman 
Otto Martin Locke 

Mrs. Clarence H. Low 
Walter P. Marshall 

Mrs. May Davis Martenet 
Harold C. McNulty 

Mrs. Devereux Milburn 


Mrs. Morton C. Nichols 
Mrs. Malcolm Oakes 
Miss Marion Oeste 

Mrs. John J. Osborn 
Elmer C. Otto 

Nathaniel J. Palzer 

Mrs. R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont 
Joseph F. Quinn 

Mrs. Marion B. Robinson 
Charles L. Rolland, Jr. 
Ralph E. Samuel 

Henry A. L. Sand 
Donald C. Schad 

Harry O. Schultz 

Mrs. Edwin P. Shattuck 
Miss Dorothy Shepard 
W.E. Sickels 

Henry W. Siebern 

Miss Gertrude Robinson Smith 
Michael P. Stern 

Miss Eleanor Swayne 
Miss Margaret 'Tidden 
Tohn W. Taylor 

Mrs. Read Taylor 

Mrs. Russell W. Todd 
Mrs. Franklin Townsend, Jr. 
Mrs. M. Brown Trimble 
Dr. Kenneth B. Turner 
Bradford H. Walker 
Samuel B. Webb, Jr. 
Walter L. Weil 

Mrs. Helen B. Williams 
Henderson M. Wolfe 
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LITTLE STORM DAMAGE 


The “big snow” on December 26 seriously 
hampered operations in the Zoological Park for 
a few days, but did comparatively little actual 
damage. A three-cage section of the Pheasant 
Aviary collapsed under the weight of snow, and 
three White-crested Pheasants escaped, one of 
them voluntarily returning the next day. It was 
impossible to deliver food to the Lion House on 
Saturday, December 27, and as a result the large 
cats fasted on that day instead of on the follow- 
ing Monday, their customary meatless day. Paths 
were cleared all over the Park over the week-end 
and there were actually 1,501 visitors in the Zoo 
on Sunday, only two days after the snowstorm. 

The ice storm the day after New Year’s was 
more destructive than the snowstorm, damaging 
hundreds of trees and causing the Zoo to be 
closed for several hours because of the Hon 
from hanging branches. 

The day after the snowstorm, two elderly men 
burdened with large sacks were seen forcing their 
way through the unbroken drifts north of the 


Administration Building, heading toward Lake 


Agassiz. Headkeeper of Birds George Scott in- 
vestigated and discovered that they were bird- 
lovers who feared the wild ducks on the lake 
would lack food. They had brought five pounds 
of grain and a sack of stale bread! 


Book on Pigmented Cancers 


An important book on pigmented cancers, 
“The Biology of Melanomas,” was published dur- 
ing January under the Consulting Editorship of 
Dr. Myron Gordon, the Aquarium’s Geneticist. 
The book resulted from a symposium on normal 
and abnormal growth of pigment cells which 
Dr. Gordon organized in 1946 under the auspices 
of the New York Academy of Sciences. Two 
papers in the volume emanated directly from the 
Aquarium’s Genetics Laboratory and two others 
were based on melanomas developed there. 


President Osborn Honored 


Near the end of the year President Fairfield 
Osborn was elected a Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 

He has also recently become_a member of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee ‘of the Natural 
Resources Council of America, and an associate 
member of the Society for the Promotion of Na- 
ture Reserves of London. 


Heads New Society 


A new organization, the American Society of 
Protozoologists, was formed at the December 
meetings of the American Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Chicago, and Dr. Ross 
F. Nigrelli, the Aquarium’s Pathologist, was 
elected its first president. 

The AAAS meetings were attended by Dr. Ni- 
grelli, Brayton Eddy, Aavaher of Reptiles and In- 
sects, Dr. Myron Gordon, the Aquarium’s Geneti- 
cist, and Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., as well as by 
several Fellows of the Society, including Drs. 
Lester R. Aronson, Alfred E. Emerson, R. K. 
Enders, J. Paul Scott and Horace W. Stunkard. 


ELWIN R. SANBORN 


Elwin R. Sanborn, the man to whom the Zoo- 
logical Society owes the foundation of its great 
collection of more than 23,000 photographic neg- 
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atives of wild animals, died on December 19 at 
the age of 78. He had retired from the service 
of the Society at the end of 1934. 

Mr. Sanborn began his career in 1899, the year 
the Zoological Park was opened to the public. 
In those days cameras and negative emulsions 
were not what they are today — indeed, some of 
the apparatus that the Zoo’s official photographer 
used successfully would be museum pieces today. 
Nevertheless, endowed with infinite patience 
and a determination to get nothing but the best 
possible results from the equipment at his com- 
mand, he worked indefatigably for many years 
and as a result the early negatives in the Society’s 
collection are often not surpassed by those ob- 
tained later with much superior equipment. Com- 
position and needle-sharpness of the essential parts 
of the photograph were his constant concern. 
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Early in February we plan 
to open an exhibition in 
the Heads & Horns Mu- 
seum of 60 news phofo- 
graphs by Arthur Sasse, 
International News Photos 
cameraman who has spe- 
cialized for many years in 
animal pictures—and es- 
pecially animal pictures 
made in the Bronx Zoo. 
This is Sasse and some 
of his little Zoo friends. 


International News Photo 


Not only did he lay the foundation for our col- 
lection of mammal, bird and reptile negatives, 
but he established a photographic collection for 
the New York Aquarium after it was placed un- 
der the direction of the Zoological Society in 
1902. Here, too, working with cumbersome 
equipment and for many years with flash-powder 
illumination, he achieved some of the greatest 
fish pictures — pictures that are still in constant 
demand from our albums. 

Besides taking the Society’s photographs, he 
edited the magazine, known then as the “Bul- 
letin,” often writing and illustrating articles. He 
made a photographic record of the liberation of 
the American Bison Society’s herd in the West, 
and photographed the late Dr. Charles H. ‘Town- 
send’s expedition to the Galapagos Islands in 
1928. 
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